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In this book also the doctrine expounded is virtually that of Mar- 
shall, but of a very much simplified Marshall. There are only three 
sections or divisions, namely, exchange, production and consumption. 
Under exchange we find discussed money, banking, and the determina- 
tion of prices. Under production the authors treat not only produc- 
tion and distribution but also certain practical problems like trade- 
unionism, unemployment, free trade and protection. Under con- 
sumption standards of living etc. are dealt with. All these matters are 
clearly presented, and they are made interesting. One noticeable 
characteristic of this book, written by two women, is the frequent use 
of examples of especial interest to young women. This is a hopeful 
sign ; for a criticism that is often directed against women students and 
women teachers, and not without reason, is that they have too much 
respect for the precedents established by men. 

Eugene E. Agger. 

Common Land and Inclosure. By E. C. K. GONNER. Lon- 
don, Macmillan and Company, 191 2. — xxx, 461 pp. 

Professor Gonner's volume on Common Land and Inclosure gives 
the best modern presentation of the old arguments in favor of the 
abandonment of the common field. These arguments were put forward 
with great ability and effect in the eighteenth century and in the first 
half of the nineteenth; but Professor Gonner traces the movement 
much farther back than the beginning of the factory era and the advent 
of the eighteenth-century political economist. It was a cause of com- 
plaint even in the fifteenth century that the land was taken from the 
husbandmen and given over to sheep, thereby depopulating the country- 
side. The author traces with great care the progress of inclosure in 
the different sections of the country, and gives excellent tables and 
maps showing amounts of enclosed land in each county. He also gives 
figures to show that the food-supply of the country was increased by 
inclosure, that the common field was wasteful and that common 
pasturage was incompatible with improvement in the breeding of cattle 
and sheep. He brings out forcibly every disadvantage of the older and 
more primitive system; and, in his effort to prove that the English 
people lost nothing worth having by inclosure, he tries to show that 
pasturage rights were of little value to the poor, because frequently the 
rich men crowded the pasture with their own cattle and left little room 
for the poor man's cow. 

From the point of view of the amount of food produced, both in the 
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form of grain and of meat, a good case is made for inclosure. It is 
impossible to conceive that the old primitive forms of agriculture, as- 
sociated with the possession of strips in common fields, could have 
survived the increase of population and the growing needs of the 
nation. Whether or not we can take quite literally the assertions of 
friends of the system of inclosure, men who were endeavoring to pro- 
mote bills in Parliament for inclosing land, it is undoubtedly true that 
a casual glance over the face of the country after the inclosure of the 
greatest part of the land would have disclosed great advances both in 
agriculture and in the rearing of stock. " Land that formerly kept a 
few half-starved sheep is now yielding an abundance of both grass and 
corn " reads a report of 1815 on the condition of Warwickshire; and 
the author gives numerous tables to show the increase in the number of 
cattle, dairy cows and sheep and of the acres under barley, oats and 
wheat, in counties that had been largely affected by inclosure. 

It is not difficult for Professor Gonner to make out his case that 
there was a distinct improvement in agriculture, and in sheep and 
cattle-breeding during the years when inclosure was in progress. It 
can also be accepted that this improvement was largely due to in- 
closure and could not have taken place under the old system of the 
common field and common pasturage. A different question is raised, 
however, when the author turns to the charges made against inclosure 
by modern writers, especially Dr. Slater, Dr. Hasbach and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond, on the condition of the people of England. There 
his case is decidedly weak. He makes no attempt to disprove the 
assertions made by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond in the Village Lahore* 
that inclosure acts were obtained by individuals who had influence with 
members of Parliament, that they were frequently railroaded through 
both Houses with very little regard for the rights of the poor, and often 
greatly against the will of a large number of the people affected by 
them. It is not convincing to be told that the bitter complaints of 
inclosure which ring through English history from the fourteenth 
century onward were unfounded, simply on the basis of some statistics 
which appear to prove that there was no wholesale depopulation as a 
result of inclosure. Nor are the tables of poor rates paid in the var- 
ious parishes a complete index of the prosperity or the poverty of the 
common people. It is possible that the rights enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of the villages before inclosure were, as Professor Gonner 
states, not strictly legal but enjoyed only by custom. Whether by law 
or by custom, the poor had enjoyed some share in the profits of the 
common and the open fields, and this they lost by inclosure. As 
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regards the small owners, whose rights were beyond cavil, the author 
incidentally admits that the costs of inclosure — of obtaining the act 
and afterwards of hedging and ditching the portions allotted to them 
— were heavier than they could bear. The result was, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond point out, that they were obliged to sell and that their por- 
tions were engrossed by the large landowners. The poor whose rights 
were dubitable were therefore only a little worse off than the men who 
had had undoubted place in the economy of the common field. 

Professor Gonner accepts without criticism the evidence that was 
repeatedly offered to committees of the House of Commons by par- 
tisans of inclosure bills, that the ownership of a few pigs or geese had 
the effect of making the man, who had the ill-luck to be subjected to 
the temptation offered by a neighboring common, idle and inclined to 
attend to his own poor possessions instead of working steadily for the 
large farmer who needed his services. This evidence would be more 
convincing if it had been offered by disinterested persons, and if it had 
not been stretched to cover the cases of children of seven or eight, 
who were equally condemned as idle if they were employed in nothing 
more laborious than herding the geese or the sheep, when the 
hospitable cotton factory was beginning to summon those little workers 
within its walls. It is not enough to prove that the food supplies of 
England were increased, even though this increase was necessary for 
the growing population. It is not enough to prove that the country 
was not depopulated as a result of inclosure. Much more proof than 
is offered by Professor Gonner will be needed before the heavy indict- 
ment of inclosure as a dominant cause of the present low level of the 
English agricultural laborer, with his miserable housing, his poor wages, 
and his general condition of servitude, can be dismissed as an unfounded 
calumny on the land policy of the governing classes of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

A. G. Porritt. 

Hartford, Connbcticut. 

The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by J. B. BURY and 
edited by H. M. Gwatkin and J. P. Whitney. Volume I : The 
Christian Roman Empire and the Foundation of the Teutonic King- 
doms. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911. — xxiii, 754 pp., 
with maps. 

The Cambridge Medieval History follows the same general plan as 
that which Lord Acton laid down for the Modern History. One won- 
ders why. The defects of that plan have been pointed out by reviewers 



